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If we offend, it is with r good will.— 
That you sheuld think v4 come not to offend, 
But with good will. A SHUAKSPEARE. 
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PROM MY CHAMBERS ON MOUNT HELICON. 
No. IV. 


My next fubjeéts for confideration 
are, ‘* Whether there be any Critics 
in the City of Charlefton, and ‘ if 
not, what are thofe who pretend to 
Criticifm?’—In prefuming to afk 
thefe queftions, to a man of judg- 
ment, I am fenfible I fhall have no 
occafion to make an apology; to him 
who is not, I fhall not condefcend to 
offer any. ‘That there are critics, and 
men pofleffing talents and abilities 
adequate to the important tafk of cri- 
ticifm, I am proud to have it in my 
power to ackHd> todge, #2 being fa- 
voured with their friendfhip and ac- 
quaintance; and having experienced 
their qualifications in that {cience, I 
may be allowed to {peak feelingly. I 
hope I fhail be confidered as having 
paid this compliment, with juftice, to 
tome of my fellow citizens, but thofe 
only, who are pofleffed of thofe requi- 


‘fites laid down in my preceding num- 


as 


bers. I come then to inquire “ Vifthly. 
What are thofe, who pretend to Cri- 
ticifm ?’’—In propofing this queftion, 
it appears at firft to admit the fuppofi- 
tion, that there are no critics amongft 
us: but after what I have faid, no 
doubt can remain on the minds of my 
feaders, but that it is intended to 
grant, that there are not only critics 
duly acknowledged as fuch, but that 
there are alfo thofe who pretend te 
criticiim, without having either right, 
title, or claim to admit them to the 
privileges. 

Some writers haye prefumed, thro’ 
ipleen and envy, fo brand true critics 
with odd s.cmes and titles; thes, doc- 
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fellows; that Cibber, was among 





tor Johnfon, humbled himieif fo far 
as to acknowledge, that Churchill, 
and Swift, were /hallow, very /hallow 
the 
worthle/s fcribblers, that Gray, and 
Milton, were pofleffed of ‘* fantaftic 
foppery;’’ that Dryden’s compofi- 
tions had an ** unevennefs;”’ that Pope, 
‘‘ was ignorant of human nature;”’ 
and that in his Effay on Man, “ never 
were penury of knowledge, and wu/- 


garity of fentiment fo happily difguif- 


ed;”’ that Theobald, ‘* was weak, ig- 
norant, mean, and faithlefs;’? that in 
Shakfpeare, there is ‘always fome- 
thing wanting,” &c. Churchill, had 
the hoaeer of Ryiin; ‘otter johnfon, 
** Pompofo,”’ and quere, does not this 
favour fomewhat ot Hyper-Criticifm? 
Modern writers have modelled names 
to their own taites: thus we find, pre- 
tenders to criticifm, are {tyled Ignora- 
mus’s, Pedants, Poor, Pitiful, Mean, 
and laftly, they are by the more re- 
fined clafs of writers, ftyled, Hyper- 
Critics! 

In order to convey a juft idea of my 
fentiments of thefe gentry, I fhall an 
nex a {cale or gamut of the places as- 
figned them. 

1. A lat, the firft note in my feale, 
from which proceeds the Sharps, and 
Frets.— This character, of itfelf is the 
loweft, and altogether below a critic’s 
ire! however, with much grinding, 
hammering, and fretting, it produces 
the fecond character, 

2. A Sharp.—lIn mufic, both flats 
and fharps, reprefent only half notes; 
in my {fcale, they reprefent Half-wits, 
Dullards, Hyper-critics, or what you 
pleafe below par. 

3. A Fret, is a character, which is 





¥) 


neither flat nor fharp, but between 
them both, and ferves to reprefent, a 
peevilh, paffionate, unpleafant animad-~ 
verter. 

4. A Demifemiquaver—This cha- 
racter in mulic, is reprefented by thir- 
ty-two flender marks with black heads, 
faftened with triple chords, fome tail 
uppermoit, &c. and are all reprefent- 
ed in black. In my gamut, thefe re- 
prefent that {pecies of pretended critic, 
who is faid to be *‘ a mere form of a 
man, little more than the fhape of a 
man, poffefled of length, breadth, life, 
and feature. When you have feen 
his outlide, you have looked through 
and though him, aid%weed no fartier 
difcovery who and what heis. The 
chief burden of his brain is, how te 
carry his body, and to fet his features 
into becoming frame’’—and here, as 
in the notes, fome of them are heei 
upwards, fignifies that he has little or 
no brains; his opinions are formed or 
the judgments of the giddy multitude; 
he has no judgment of his own, shis 
whole life is a feries of trifles, ‘he 
ftays in the world to fill up a number; 
and when he goes out of it a cypher 
will depart.”? Again, as in mufic, 
thefe notes are tied or conneéted with 
triple chords, fo the charaéters they 
reprelent are a/rip/icity, and are bound 
by the fetters of ignorance, prefump- 
tion, and folly. ‘Lhe faine, though 
in a lefs degree, may be faid of the 
Semiquaver, Quaver, and Crotchet. 

5. A Minim—This is one among 
the open notes, and reprefents that 
fpecies of pretended critic, who pof- 
fefs a fomewhat better underftanding 
than the forgoing; he is neverthefs a 
difcontented charaGter, and may be 
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faid to be burdened with duplicity. He 
is continually attempting to fatirife, 
and rail at the ideal imperfections of 
authors and their performances. He 
quarrels with all the antients, and 
hates the moderns, he confiders every 
writer of the prefent age, an ufurper. 
He isa fpark, that would fondly kin- 
dle a blaze to burn up men of merit; 
and what is remarkable, he is often 
the only be lows to blow up the faint 
blaze produced by his own little witty 
fpark!— 

6. A Semibreve, ts the laft charaéter 
inmy Gamut. This charater is re- 
prefented all head and no tail, and is 
one who pofleffes, in his own opinion 
(from the quantum of fuppofed brain, 
i.e. wit, being all head) a greater por- 
tion of merit, than he is willing to 
allow any one elie. ‘This character, 
burdened with /mplicity, 1s a ‘* mere 
empty wit,’ for on examination, his 
fuppofed brains prove themfelves 
nought but a collection of wind!—he 
is one of thofe whofe words go for 
jelts, and whofe jefts for nothing; 
tond of ridicukng, he would facrifice 
a friend, to be thought a man of wit; 
and comparatively fpeaking, he is an 
equivocator, altering for the purpofe 
of creating felf-importance, who when 
detected inerror, recants or withdraws 
his obfervations, declaring them to 
have originated merely from friend- 
fhip, and a defire to encourage merit. 

Such are the ranks and tations, 
which | have affigned to thefe gentry, 
and as fuch they are to be hereaiter 
retpected by iny fellow-citizens. And 
now Ff fhall clofe my mouth, until the 
mext time of opening; and defire, 
shat I may be confidered the public’s 
moll faithful friend and fervt. 

Gregory Goggle, Superior Critic. 


For THE SPECTATOR. 


fa Lady Dinah. Kilaid of Henour tc the Queen. 


*“O sweet soul! how good must you have been 
heretotore, 

\V hen your remains are so delicious!” 
After tendeging my fincere thanks 

to your Uncle Quiz, aid his affoci- 

ates, for their po.itenels in giving a 

place to my application for a wile, 

whicb has rendered me happy, as they 


fhall hereafter learn, I will, with their 


permiflion, attempt to anfwer the only 
queftion you propound—it is contain- 
ed in the fifth Article of your wonder- 
ful piece, 


The “essence” of wit and satyre.— 


On difcovering your relationfhip to 
one of the editors of this paper, ex- 
pre(sly fet apart by them for the ufe 
and benefit of théLadies, and through 
which we miggyZave expected proofs 
of the natural gentlenefs and mildnefs 
of your fex.—! contefs I was furprifed 
to find fo much of the old maid in you; 
for my part, 1 really thought I was 
the effence of all that could be termed 
moderate or modeft, and I am fure | 
laid very little in my own favour, 
fcarce any thing; this wes modeft, and 
the defeription of the Lady, I fhould 
like, was moderate, for a man of tafte. 
| did not defire that fhe thould play 
on the Piano, or Draw; nor did 1 
afk a fortune; pon Aonour, | think this 
was more than moderate. You appear 
not to underftand how it is I dec ared 
myfelf a defponding lover, fay 1 ad- 
drefs the Ladies generally, and am 
fighing for one in particuiar—ihe bet 
way I could antwer this would be to 
read you the fame fentence over, my- 
felf, but as this cannot now be donc, 
as you will hereafter fee; 1 muit onl) 
fay to you, that | had to often itrove 
without fuccefs to obtain a wife; this 
plan {truck meas a good one. i have 
‘ead in fome work m my library, i 
think the Spectator, ‘that a man can- 
not poflefs any thing that is better than 


a good woman, nor any thing that is|py 


worfe than a bad one.’”” Not having 
iucceeded as | have told you, and {til 
anxious, | began to fear at my time 
of life 1 might poflibly be deceived it 
| truited alrogether to mylelf; there- 
fore to procure a good woman, I 
thought the plan-adepted -by me, to- 
eether with the quaifications of a 
good woman, might bring forth in the 
way the Ladv Dinah has adventured: 
many who inight fuit my taite, but 
that when they fhould fo apply, | 
would there have it in my power to 
leleét that lady, who fhouid approach 
neareft to my defcription, and on 





whon I thould feel fatisfied to beftow 
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my love: tis not therefore that I ad« 


drefs all and figh for any particular 
lady—no; for when | addreffed your 
Uncle and his friends, and obtained 
their aid, I in reality had no obje& 
in view.—I gave you a hint, that I 
had feen the quotation given you, in 
the Spectator: on the preceding page, 
the fame writer giving an account of 
the different /pecies of females, fays, 
“<The third kind of women were 
made up of canine particles, thefe 


are what we commonly call yeorry, . 


who imitate the animals out of which 
they were taken—that are always bu- 
fy and barking—that /nar/ at every 
one who comes in their way, and live 
in perpetual clamour.”—Now my 
good Lady Dinah, Maid of Honour, 
why did you not ftudy more to con- 
ceal your compofition and difpofition, 
if you were diffatisfied at not being the 
woman contemplated by me? why en- 
deavour to ridicule and abufe me, the 
moft harmlefs and inoffenfive of crea- 
tures, a@ Bachelor? you fhould rather 
have refpected me the more on that 
account; for as the times go, we 
Bachelors can always give as good an 
account of our walks through life (ah! 
by day and by night) as moft married 
men—.f you had been filent, you 
would not have had the mortification 
of being thus informed that your ap- 
plication to be known to me comes too 
late; tor from the goodnefs of your 


{ have had the good fortune to meet 
with ihat lady, who I now believe 
providence deligned to make me hap- 
*, | was introduced the other even- 
ing at Mifs Chatterall’s; fhe had a 
party as tis called. After the hot weter 
and cordials had paid repected vifits to 
each lady in the room, Mifs Louifa 
‘charming girl) drew from her ridi- 
cule the Spectator and applied to the 
lady between us (looking me full in 
the eyes at the fame time) to know 
whether fhe had noticed the Bache- 
lor’s communication. from her an- 
fwer, fhe is entitled to the honour of 
being your equal, and Heaven fend, 
all {uch may remain Maids of Honour 
all the reft of their days—-my arm reit- 
ed on the back of her chair, and my 





finger could with eale, and without 


triends, ininferting my advertifement, 
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gently rebuked the fnarling dame, and 
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being noticed, touch the fhoulder of 
the lovely, enchanting Louifa. She 


faid, ** As the author was unknown, 
we fhould be cautious.. For my part,”’ 
continued fhe, ‘* I have already con- 
ceived a friendfhip for him, and ad- 
mire his candour. I fhould like to 
know him intimately.” At this mo- 
ment | placed my finger on her fhoul- 
derand prefled it tenderly. ‘Fhe paper 
fell.fsom her hand on her lap—her 
hips grew pale, and fhe foon rofe and 
walked into the piazza—aAt this mo- 
ment the cordials were, for a fixth 
time, handed to Lady Snarl, who be- 
ing too much ,.ngaged with them to 
obferve us, gave me an opportunity 
to purfue Mifs Louifa, who has fince 
pledged me her hand, and I am {ure 
her heart accompanies it. 

You will therefore, my good Lady 
Dinah, Maid of Honour to the Queen, ; 
and Niece to Mr. Quiz, do me the 
favour to difcontinue your fearch, and 
make my refpects to your Uncle and 
others, managers of the Ladies Spec- 
tator, and fay, that if they or either 
of them will call at my houfe, I will 
as I promifed, render them a fervice 
by fubfcribing for one hundred num- 








bers per day, and giving an annuity! 
bond for so pounds per annum, dur-' 
ing the continuance of their firm. | 
With no expectation of again being | 
addreffed by you, I remain yours | 
refpectfully, but not long to be 


** One on the Lift of Bachelors.” 


——=— + Ge 


FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Meffrs. Editors. 


A few days fince, I chanced to meet! 
with a periodical work, publifhed in 
Great Britain about four years ago, 
in which were the remarks, that fol- 
low: thefe, I thought might be fo well 
applied in many inftances, to the in- 
habitants of this city, that I have tranf- 
cribed them, with fome trifling altera- 
tions, for the columns of the Charlef- 
ton Spectator, and doubt not but that 
they will be found gratifying to many 
readers of your ufeful, and entertain- 


ing paper. 





CAROLINIENSIS. 


“ The hearts of old gave hands, 
But our new heraldry is—hands not hearts.” 
Shakspeare. 


Nature, or invariable cuftom, has 
prefcribed to women a paflive, and to 
men an active life. This is an order, 
fo truly congenial to the fexes, that 
when it has been reverfed, the parties 
have generally acquitted themfelves 
fo awkardly, as to feel the neceffity 
of returning to t)@eyown peculiar 
province with all cotivenient {peed. 
Man by being endowed with more 
ftrength of body, and folidity of mind 
than women, is better fitted for ma- 





much fubjected to flattery, to have a 
a high idea of their own influence, and 
even in an undertaking, where they 
know many have failed, to cherifh the 
hope that one may fucceed. A pro- 
fligate, or if you willa diffipated man 
of fafhton, when abfent from the 
fcenes of vice, and in the fociety of a 
few amiable females, feels fo much of 
that reverence and refpect, which fu- 
perior virtue always impreffes us with, 


that his ufual character is nearly obli- 


terated, at leaft for the time. From 
his general knowledge of the world, 
and the finefle of good breeding, his 


naging affairs in public, and women|behaviour when in fuch company, is 
poflefiing lefs ftrength of body, but! perfeétly conciliating. He knows that 


more foftnefs of manners, has modett- 
ly fought only the care of domettic 
affairs. Whether from this acknow- 
ledged fuperiority, the former may 
not have aflumed priviledges, to which 
in reality he had no claim, we fhali not 
at prefent enquire; but he has retain- 
ed in his own hands the right of choice, 
in his connection with the other fex, 
and hence it has invariably been the 
practice for men to woo, and women 
to be wooed —The latter however pof- 
fefs a negative prerogative, of nearly 
equal importance te the pofitive one 
of the former, namely the power to 
refufe, and this they no doubt take 
care to exert, on proper and neceflary 
occafions. 

Thefe refle€tions have been called 
forth, by an obfervation which I lately 
heard made, that marriage was evi- 
dently becoming lefs frequent—A dif- 
pute arofe on the caufe, and hinged 
at laft on this queftion—** Whether 
Poverty, Profligacy, or Deformity in 
the male, was the greateft bar to con- 
jugal union?”’— Although the maxim, 
that a reformed rake makes a good 
hufband, has been but too often con- 
tradicted by truth telling experience, 
yet we mult not entirely condemn the 
female, who by yielding herfelf up as 
the condition, boldly attempts anew 
to regenerate the profligate, or to ef- 
fect his reformation, fo far as to make 
him, if not an ufeful, at leaft an inno- 
cent member of fociety: this may be 
very difficult, nay fometimes impofli- 
ble, but it is natural for all, particu- 
larly fuch as have been at any time 








uncontaminated themfelves, they have 
feldoin any fufpicion of the enormi- 
ties of which the debauchee is guilty; 
and that trulting to the humble fmile, 
and weil-turned compliment, they 
yield to reiterated importunities, too 
often, alas! to be convinced of the 
impropriety of their choice: 


“ Ab! that 
shape, 
And with a virtuous vizor, hide deep vice.” 


deceit should steal such gentile 


Thus then the profligate finds, that 
his charaéter, is no bar to his matri- 
monial purfuits. 

As it has been allowed that women 
are the preferable critics, in fuch mat- 
ters of tate, as depend merely on the 
eye, it might be well fuppofed that 
deformity was the very bane of love— 
but this does not hold good. It is no 
doubt true, that when deformity ar 
even awkwardnefs, has come under 
the infpection of a coterie, it has uni- 
formly been made to run the gauntlet 
of mirth, raillery, and fometimes ill 
nature. ‘To imagine then, that a fair 
damfel, would have no objections to 
give her hand, to a man who ts an ob- 


ject of her merriment; that fhe whofe 


form might ferve as a model for an 
Apelles, fhould be united to one only 
fit for the laughter-loving pencil of a 
Rofs, would to all appearance, be 
imagining a very great abfurdity; yet 
fomehow or other, either from perfe- 
cution, pity, or convenience, it is no 
very ftrange circumftance, to fee wo- 
men beautiful, both in body and mind, 
confign themfelyes over to men, beau: 
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tiful in neither—We muit conclude 
therefore, that deformity is but a tri- 
fling bar to matrimony. 

Would it were fo with the laft fub- 
jeft of confideration, Poverty: but 
this is an obftacle not fo eafily got 
over. It is long fince the age of Chi- 
valry was gone, it is ftill a greater 
length of time, fince'Arcadian fimpli- 
city took its departure— ‘Then were we 
to believe the hiftory of the Golden 
Age, Love bound his votaries with 
the chains of mutual affe&tion; new it 
is faid he has caft thefe, and fubftitut- 
ed thofe of mutual interef{t or accom- 
modation.—We muft however fubmit 
to the ftate of things, as they exift in 
the age in which we live, and when 
fruftrated in the execution of {chemes, 
which that ftate does not allow us to 
accomplifh, give them up with the 
beft grace poflible. 

The young of both fexes, no doubt 
look on matrimony, as a thing which 
they muit all come to, and feeling 
only the {trength of their affections, 
think of no obftacle to interrupt them 
in their courfe; neither poverty, pro- 
fligacy, nor deformity, ever entering 
their inagimations. Some few per- 
haps make a ftolen match, but the 
majority having a little time to reflea 
on the confequences of indulging a 


fond paflion, without the means of 


fupporting the object of it; ftart with 
horror at the abyfs of mifery, into 
which they are about to plunge; and 
turning, yield, though with extreme 
reluctance, to the more fober dictates 
of reafon. Luxury appears now ina 
great meafure to have got the ftart of 
wealth, for the revenues of many 


“among us, bear not a proper propor- 


tion to the expenditures of their houfe- 
hold ; 


fall others he®’ 





very limited income; what muff that 
man feel, if he finds it neceflary to 
withhold from her many of the com- 
forts, to which fhe may have been ac- 
cuftomed? But if added to his limited 
income, he to be in a fubordinate 
fituation, no torments can equal thofe 
he muft fuftain, at the thought of hav- 
ing endangered, probably forfeited, 
not only his own independence, but 
alfo that of egperion, to whom of 

$s moft attached. It 
were needlefs to enlarge on this topic, 
what has been already obferved, may 
ferve to eftablith the juftice of our re- 
mark; that unlefs we bring back the 
Age of Gold, or the age of Chivalry, 
Poverty is, and will continue to be the 
greate{t bar to matrimony. 


— + eo —— 


To the Editors of the Charleston Spectator. 
Gentlemen, 


I ever confidered that man as a dif- 
grace to his fpecies, who could not 
fenfibly feel for the misfortunes of his 
fellow creatures. ‘That your corref- 
pondent, ‘* Marplot,”’ is indeed an ob- 
je@ of commiferation, will not be de- 
nied. That the evil he complains of 
is, in its nature ferious and important, 
mui{t be admitted; and that he deferves 
the fympathy of the feeling mind, 1s 
obvious to the perceptive faculties of 
every friend of fociety and domeltic 
comfort. 

He perfuades himfelf, that ‘* a lit- 
tle advice to his wife, through the 
medium of your paper, will grearly 
contribute to his happinels: It may, 
or itmay not. I] think he wiil agree 
with me, that, to interfere with “the 
domeftic concerns of any family, is in- 
deed a nice and tender point, as well 


here then is a fuflicient rea/o: nias generally, a moft unthankful office. 


for the accumulated number of bache- i—You, Gentlemen, wi:l yield to the 


lors. 
mott f 


Female delicacy muft be the! di€tates of your.own mind in- grant- 
enfib-e to the privation of theting or refufing his requett. 


] fhali 


conveniences and neceflaries of life, | not emulate the te {k, nor ujurp your 


and it may probably be owing to this 
cireumitance, that in matrimonial 
projects, female prudence is frequent. 
ly obierved to be pre-eminent. But 
allowing that they fometimes lofe figh: 
of this, and that in compiance with 
repeated {olicitations, a woman be- 
comes the wife of aman, with but a 





privilege. As for my part, I choofe 
rather by the way to drop, a word in 
the ear of Marplot hnnielf, conceiv- 
ing itis, by far the moft effectual way 
to eradicate an obnoxious weed, to 


pluck it up by the roots, rather than to, 
too, difputing with her huiband, and 


lop off its branches. I have ever view- 





ed with a jealous eye the public expo- 


(ure of domettic feuds, and believe that 
it oftener defeats its obje& than other- 
wife: and that inftead of leflening the 
evil, it only ferves toincreafe it. 1 fhall 
not {top here to elucidate this point, 
as he will now have an opportunity .of 
feeing the thing prove itfelf—nor 
would I be underftood to advocate in 
the leaft the conduct of Mrs. Marplot. 
To my mind it is highly reprehenfi- 
ble. Yet while we yield to the de- 
mands of Jiftice, let us not be deaf 
to the mild perfuafive voice of Chari- 
ty. In order effectually to corre&t aa 
evil, it is neceflary firft to be in pof- 
feflion of its caufe and origin. ‘That 
the evil which your correfpondent 
complains of, actually does exift, is 
readily admitted. I am myfelf ac- 

uainted with too many cafes of a like 
lamentable nature, to give doubt a 
moment’s place; but whether he 
ought not to attribute to himfelf 
much of his fufferings, is a proper 
fubject of enquiry.— What are we to 
colle&-from his communication ?— 
Mrs. Marplot was a woman of “ great 
wit and vivacity’’—*¢ in fhort, fhe was 
the life of every company.” She res 
ceived a polite and liberal education— 
her circumflances were eafy—and fuch 
was the power and influence of her 
perfonal charms, that fhe had a ‘* mul- 
titude”’ of fuitors. Your complain- 
ant was among the number, and 
(agreeable to his own account) “as 
ugly a man as you ever law.” He 
was indebted to lis eloquence ior her 
envied favour, and the triumph of 
leading her to the alter of Hiymen. 
Ina period (16 may be prefumed) not 
more than eighteen months after their 
union, her wit and vivacity forlake 
her—her child becomes the monopo- 
liit of her carefles—fhe has loft all her 
‘alle for the fine arts—-mufic, has now 
no charms,;and her painting extends 


no farther than * nailerab'e d=ubings 
of cats, rats, dogs, and horfes.’-—Her 


library is no longer the fource of piea- 
fure or information; tis cn y opened, 
‘to fhew Cornelia the piGtures’’—her 
drefs has failed to be am ob.ect of at- 
tention; fhe has torgo:ten even the 
necellity of ** neatneis’’—-we find her 


loppoting the pleaiure ef his friends’ 
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company, by ftarting a * thoufand”’ 
difficulties before he could obtain leave 
to invite a few of them to dinner; and 
even while at table with them, we fee 
her violating the rules of common 
good manners, by refufing a glafs of 
wine with Mr. Brilliant; and darting 
from her feat, ** to quell a riot which 
Tom with his ufual violence and in- 
trigue had kicked up.” AQ falfe ten- 
derfiefs is exercifed towards her chil- 
dren—they are indulged in ail their 
whims, and poor little Cornelia is 
ufhered into company in a new fan- 
gled drefs, offenfive to the eyes of de- 
cency and modeity.—Thus we havea 
fummary of the cafe—and an impartial 
retrofpect furnifhes the mind with fufh- 
cient matter for caufe of alarm, pity, 
and reproof. 

It is an axiom gaining frefh 
ftrength from daily experience, that 


madnefs of paflion—active charity 
with fordid vice—-warm benevoience, 
with cold infenfibility—the expanded 
mind of penetrative wifdom, withthe 
blindnefs of folly—honeft fimplicity 
and truth, with artful duplicity and 
falfehood—tlively wit and vivacity, 
with demurenefs & ungenerous fpleen 
—with all the other contrary qualities 
incident to the human character. For 
the defign of the .inftitution is, not to 
impair the vigour A oe of the difpo 
fitions of the mind, but by collecting 
and concentrating an increased quan- 
tity of a likenefs of nature in a more 
compact {tate, to heighten the tone & 
invigorate the principle—and why not 
too, among the other oppofites of na- 
ture, forbid the union of excessive 
uglinefs with beauty or comelinefs? 





My worldly vocations demanding 
‘attention, I muft, for the prefent, dif- 


“a like begets likene’s’—and that, | miss the fubjeét, but fhall refume it a- 


‘“‘except two be agreed, they cannot 
walk together.” Matrimony is re- 
prefented to us as the uniting two in 
one. ‘** Ye are no more twain, but 
one.” Itis an ordinance in{tituted by 
the wifdom of the universal mind, not 
only as the means of propagating the 
fpecies, or the indulgence of mere ‘en- 
fual gratification (which are but fe- 
condary confiderations), but by an 
union of fentiment and interelis to 
confummate the blifs of man on earth. 
That this was the grand defign of ma- 
trimony, I believe, is no controverted 
point—and that this happy confe- 
quence might refult from iuch ar uni- 
on, it may naturally be expected there 
are certain requifites to be complied 
with; for we find by obfervation, that 
in all the various diftributions of Pro- 


vidence, he has affixed a price proper-' 


tioned in its value, to every thing.--- 
Gold, filver, copper, lead, and brals, 
have cach a feperate, intrinfic worth, 
and while they remain in their pri 
meval ftate of puriiv, are extenfively 
uietul; but, every bienditure of Na- 
ture’s is a certain deduction from that 
which is moft valuable, and does noi 
enhance the the ultimate ufetulneis ot 
the other—So in the matrimonial {tate 
afeemingz fitne!s of things, would pro- 
hibit the union of old age and youti 
~—mildnefs of difpofition, with the 


‘ain at fome fucceedi iod 
Zain atiome fucceeding period. 


Incoc. 


THE TRIUMPH OF FRIENDSHIP. 
PART I. 
CHAPTER I. 
[Contznued from page 54) 

I was ‘then left to indulge my own 
‘meditations, and I mult confefs to you 
‘H{menia, although with fome confufi- 
(on, that my thoughtsat that time were 
exclufively of Agenor. Why has he 
not the heart of Arie:, thought I, the 
ungrateful youth would have met with 
a reception very different from thar of 
his competitor. Oh God of Love! 
plerce him with the fame darts with 
which thou haft wounded Arfes: Why 
am | loved by any other than Agenor! 
I was agitated by thefe ideas; I formed 
a thoufand plans, but never to love 
Aries and to forget Agenor; your ab. 
ience deareit «Mmenia, above all! 
things, augmented my misfortunes. 

The Periians are the moft generous 
friends, but the moft implacable ene- 
mies. J feared to irritate Borane the 
rather of Arfes.. Borane was proud, 
abfolute in his wifhes, violent when 
vilendedand refilted, but jut and gene- 
rous. He has, notwithilanding this, 
made ufe of perfidy and deceit, to 








pofleis me. ‘Phe extraordinary affec- 





’ 


tion which he entertained for his‘fon, 
had impelled him to this excefs. How 
few men are there, who, when they 
err, can avail themfelves of fo p!au- 
fible an excufe! 

I fupprefled my fears before Bo- 
rane. Arfes alone fuffered with me. — 
You have difclofed your love for 
me, faid I to him, be however the 
confidante of my _ troubles--You 
have no hope from me of a return of 
your love; a flattering encouragement 
would only make you the more un- 
happy-—I then fpoke to Arfes of A. 
genor, his rival; | reminded him of 
his promifes, he renewed them a fe- 
cond time, and I swore to hiin an eter- 
nal friendfhip. 

Our voyage was fortunate, we ar- 
rived at Ogyris? we were received 
by the inhabitants of that city with 
demonttrations of the greateit joy.— 
Arfes was beloved by them—his mo- 
ther received me with the molt tender 
affection—She prepared for mea mag- 
nificent dwelling, adorned with much 
neatnefs and tatte. ‘The Perfians 
have underitanding proportionate to 
their riches. 

‘The window cf my chambez look-.. 
ed towards the fea—the profpect gave 
birth toa thoufand reflections—lI muf- 
ed uponthe immenfe expanfe of the 
waters, which feparated me from A. 
genor and Ifiienia. I frequently me- 
ditated plans of efcape, and as often 
renounced them as being truttless; but 
my good opinion of Arfes gavé me 
new hopes, and aflured me of fuccefs. 
Ameftris, Borane’s Niece, camé ‘to 
interrupt me—She took me to a moft 
delightful bath. The flaves undrefl- 
ed us; the eyesof Ameltris were 1i- 
vetted upon me; they denoted the 
lorrow of herfoul. 1 imagined alfo, 
that fhe looked upon me invidioufly. 
This Idea is the firft which felf love 
obtrudes upon us. 

After bathing, we were condut- 
ed to a beautiful garden: it was fitu- 
ated at the very bankof the fea. Na 
ture and art had been competitors, 
which fhould beautify it moft.. A fup- 
per was ferved up in a thicket inter- 
woven and perfumed with Jasmines 
and Rofes; the molt exquifite repaft 
was placed before us; the fervice. o# 
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gold, glittered upon the table; the 
fide-board was garnifhed with fpark- 
ling wines; in fine, every thing was 
calculated to infpire, in tranquil minds, 
that fpecies of delight, which in gra- 
tifying the fenfes, promifes to the plea- 
jures of fociality and joy. 

Borane had wifhed to be alone with 
his family, and defired to communi- 


cate to us the fame pleafure which hej' 


himfelf experienced. 1 could not par- 
ticipate in his joy for I was melan- 
choly; my forrow grieved the heart 
of Arfes, Ameltris obferved us and 
wept.—What deftiny, jealous of my 
happinefs, difturbs and makes you for- 
rowful, said Borane; Chloel fear de- 
ceives me: fhe makes you unhappy, 
continued he addrefling himfelf to 
Arfes; fpeak my dear fon; we are not 
accultomed to be defpifed. 

No my father, repuied Arfes, Chloe 
does not deceive us, my heart is fatis- 
fied with hers; the recollection of her 
country afflicts her, we mult endea- 
vour if poflible to obviate this remem- 
brance. 

Already, Lady, faid Borane, you 
have feen the heart of Arfes; and | 
Know that he is grieving, yet endea- 
vours to diflemble. Yes Chloe, you 
are blinded by an unjult paflion; re- 
flec&t that here all your defires fhall be 
fulfilled, nay anticipated; Arfes adores 
you, and is as w orthy of your love as 
Agenor. 
brated by the moft brilliant feafts, al- 
ready are they in preparation, in eight 
daysyou. fhall give your hand to Artes. 

At thefe words I was, as it were, 
thunderftruck; Arfes was difturbed in 
mind, and the refolution of Borane, 
fo far from giving him pleafure, aug- 
mented his forrow. How did I admire 
this noble, this generous condu@; al- 
though oecupied by the moft violent 
and affecting paflions; my foul could 
not refufe its tribute of gratitude to 
Arfes. Our own troubles had pre- 
vented us from obferving until now, 
ihe emotions of Amelitris; fhe had loft 


the rofy colour trom her cheek—a 
fudden accident has made me un- 
well, faid fhe, {peaking to Marthefia, 
mother of Arfes, I will retire to my 
chamber, I require reft—Ameltris 
icft the company; I followed her, a 


Your marriage fhall be cele-}} 
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fhort time after: | found her undreff- 
ed, I approached the bed, I had be. 
lieved from what had paffed that the 
loved Arfes, and wifhed to afcertain 
this fact: T'was thus fhe fatisfied my 
curiofity— 

How happens this, Lady, fhe ex- 
claimed, you fear to be united to Ar- 
fes? You abhor the moft amiable 
work of the gods; Alas! how unfor- 
tunate am I! burt as you have taken 
from me the heart of Arles, eftimate, 
at its full value, fo precious a jewel — 
Be the reward of his inconftancy, make 
him happy, end | will die without re- 
gret. The words of Ameftris fur- 
prifed me, I was guided to think that 
the heart of Arfes was capable of in- 
fidelity; I did not love Arfes, but it 
appeared to me then, that [had judged 
ill to efteem him fo much: my felf- 
conceit was piqued: we are ever un- 
willing to be deceived. 

Thefe reflections lafted but an in- 
(tant: I replied to Ameltris; the gods, 
faid I, have made me infenfible to the 
love af Arfes, they have decreed you 
to be happy, I will never be his: live; 
my indifference, your love, and your 
beauty, will gain you the heart of 
Arfes. 

Ameftris could not contéal her joy 
at this declaration, fhe gave me the 
moft fincere thanks; I charged her 
not to reveal to Borane, what I had 
juft told her, and left her prefence. 

Arles expected me in my room: 
You with not to hear me, faid he, | 
have caufed your trouble, I will chaf- 
tile my/elf; I will take you back to 
Athens, or will lofe my life; it is in- 
fupportable to me, for it impedes the 
happinefs of Chloe. 

Arfes, faid I, you may give me my 
liberty, without expofing yourfelf to 
the anger of Borane, give back your 
heart to Ameftris, afk her at the hand 
of Borane: Itis more fuitable that you 
fhould be united to Ais neice than to 
me: Ameftris is worthy of you, fhe 
has long liked you: How many trou- 
bles would you have faved me, had 
you been conftant to her: Amelftris 
has told me all, I continued; be not 
afhamed Arfes, make her forget your 
levity, and I will efteem you as much 
as ever; but I confefs, that your incon- 
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tancy, had in a little diminithed ag 


<indnefs for you. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


ON THE EDUCATION OF FEMALES. 
[ Concluded from fage 63.]} 


But the mifchief is derived from a 


higher fource. Boarding fchools are 
the real {chools of coquetry, produc- 
ive of the molt extravagant affeéta- 
‘ion, and of all the crofles and -unto- 
ward accidents which befal the fair fex. 
As foon as the young women are taken 
out of thofe houfes, and introduced 
into the world, they find themfelves 
in their right element. They were 
educated for this kind of life; is it 
then at all furprifing they fhould like 
it fo well? ‘To love a domettic life, it 
is neceflary to know it, and to have 
been, from the time of one’s infancy, 
accuftomed to its fweets. The tafte 
for retirement is acquired only by hav- 
ing been brought up at home; and 
every woman who was not educated 
by her mother, will not choofe to edu- 
cate her own children. But unfortu- 
nately there is no fuch thing, at pre- 
fent, as a private education in large 
cities. ‘The mixture of companies is 
fo general, that there is no place of 
retreat; and people lead a public life 
even in their own houfes. By inter- 
mixing with all the world, they ceafe 
to have any idea of a family; they 
hardly know their own relations; they 
behave towards them as ftrangers; and 
the fimplicity of domeltic manners, 
together with that familiarity which 
rendered it fo endearing, is entirely 
exploded. Thus, evenin their infan- 
cy, they imbibe a tafte for fafhiona- 
ble pleafures, and for the prevailing 
maxims of this degenerate age. 

It would be by no means advifeable 
that a mother, fhould bring her-daugh- 


ter to the city, in order to fhew her, 
proved *: 


thofe exhibitions which have 
fo deftructive to the fex; but when 
this happens, it is certain, that either 
the young lady has had a bad educa- 
tion, or fhe will be in no danger. 
Thofe who are pofleffed of tafle, good 
fenfe, and the love of virtue, will not 
find thofe reprefentations fo alluring, 





as they appear to perfons deluded by 
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their charms. The people in the me- 
tropolis are apt to pafs their cenfure 
on thofe giddy girls, who hurry away 
from the country, to learn the air and 
manners of the beau monde, and {pend 


half a year in acquiring new modes, 


only to render themfelves ridiculous 
during the remainder of their lives. 
But who is it that takes notice of thofe 
difcreet young women, who are fur- 
feited-with all thofe tumultuous plea- 
fures} ‘and return to their refpective 
countries, happy and content with 
their ftate, upon comparing it with 
that of higher life? How many have 
been brought to the capital by their 
good-natured hufbands, and at liberty 
to fettle there, yet have perfuaded the 
good men from any fuch defign, and 
returned back with greater cheerful- 
nefs than they exprefled upon their 
Arft fetting out? Itis not known what 
a number of good people there are 
ftill remaining, that have not bowed 
their knee to the idol, and who def- 
pife that prepofterous worfhip. None 
but thoughtlefs, giddy girls, delight 
in noife; prudent women act a differ- 
ent part. 

But if, notwithfanding the general 
corruption and prejudice, as well as 
the bad education of the fair fex, there 
are feveral whofe judgment has not 
yet been depraved, what mult it be 
where their good fenfe is confirmed 
by proper inftructions, or, to ipeak 
more correttiy, where it is not altered 
by vic ous principles? for the whole 
bufinefs coniifts in preferving or re- 
{toring the natural principles. It is 
not neceflary for this purpote, to tire 
young girls to death with long dil- 
courfes, or to oblige them to liiten to 
dry lectures of morality. Moral 
preachings are to both fexes the bane 
of education. Melancholy initruc- 
tions are good for nothing but. to} 
make young people deteft the dettrine, | 
tovether with thofe who deliver it. In} 
{peaking to girls, there is no occafion| 
to frighten them with their dunes, 
nor to increafe the weicht of that yoke, 
fo which nature has already obliged 


? 





affume a difmal face yourfelf, nor an 
air of feverity. 


We lament that * Amicus,” On 


Whatever youintendjthe Death of Mr. Duncan, was re- 


to convey to the hearts of others, }ceived too late for infertion this week, 
ought to come from your own; the/but it fhall pofitively appear in our 
catechifm of their moral duties fhould| next. 


be as fhort and as clear, but not fo 
grave, as that of their religion. Let 
them fee that thofe very duties are the 
real fource of all their pleafures, and 
the foundation of all their rights. Is 
it fo painful to love, in order to be be- 
loved again; or to be amiable, with a 
view of being happy; to be worthy of 
efteem, for the fake of being obeyed; 
to act honourably, in hopes of meet- 
ing with honourable treatment? How 
engaging, how refpectable are thole 
rights! how facred to the human heart, 
when a woman knows how to aflert 
them properly! She has no occafion to 
wait tor years or old age to enjoy 
them. Her empire begins with her 
virtue; her charms are tcarce unfold- 
ed, when her {weet temper and modett 
carriage have already eitablifhed her 
dominion. Where is the man {fo bru- 
iifh and infenfibie, as not to be difarm- 
ed, and to aiter the rudeneis of his be- 
haviour in the prefence of a young 
lady of fixtéen, amiable in perfon, and 
prudent in her behaviour; who fays 
but little, and pays attention to whai 
others fay; whoie deportment is moit 
decent, whole dilcourfe molt reierved, 
who is no way elated with her beauty, 
fo as to forget either her fex or her 
youth; who engages your favour even 
by her timidity, and attracts the refpe& 
which fhe fhows to all the world? 


-—P +o 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
** Clio,” fhall appear foon. 
We hope “ Selim,” in attempting 
to charge his Leyden Phial, has not 
burft it, and loft the contents, as he 


has not furnifhed us with the numbers 
premiled. 


‘* A.” fhall appear in our next. 


‘© Hercules, On Nature”’ is receiv- 


<°S.S. B.’’ and ‘* Mathematicus,” 
fhall appear in our next. 


——— + oe; 


MARRIED 
At Baltimore, on the 3:ft ult. Ja- 


cob Myers, Efq. of Georgetown, s. c. 


to Milfs Miriam Etting, daughter of 
Solomon Etting. 

On the oth inft. by the Rev. Dr. 
Galagher, Mr. Firmin Follin, to Mifs 
Victorie Herbert; both ef Cape Nicola 
Mole, Ifland of St. Domingo. 


—_——2+eo~--— 


DIED 


On the 6th ult. at Dover, State of 
Delaware, the Rey. Richard What- 
coat, one of the Bifhops of the Metho- 
dift Epiicopal Church, aged 70 years. 

At Darien, on the e2nd ult. Dr. 
Charles F. Bartlett, a native of Rhode. 
Ifland. 

On the 28th ult. of the wounds he 
received from a Run-away Negro, Mr. 
Mafon Mofely, of Edgefield Diftrict. 

On the 2nd inft. Mr. Jofeph La- 
tham. 

On the 2nd inft. near Columbia, 
Mr. William Tait, of Scotland. 

In Lexington Diftrict, a few days 
fince, Jofeph Williams, Efg. a late 
Member of the Legiflature. 

On the 4th inft. at Cuthbertville, 
Mafter James Maine, fon of James 


Maine, Efq. deceafed. 


On the 6th inft. Mrs. Margaret 
Holmes, wife of William Holmes, 


I'{q. 


At Columbia, on the 6th inft. Mr. 


James Madifon, of Virginia. 


On the 8th infts) Mrs. Elizabeth 


Geyer, wife of Capt. John Geyer. 


On the roth inft. on Edifto Mand, 


Ralph Bailey, Efq. 


--«2; e-— 


¢r A Lad, about 14 years of age, 


thgm to fubmit. In explaining their }ed—We recommend to him the {tudy jis wanted as an Apprentice to the 
duties to them, be clear and prectie;!of Nature. : Printing Bufinefs—None need apply 
do not make them believe that ihe but fuch as can bear the teft of trial 


practice is a melancholy thing; do not! j- Apply at this Office. 








“© Argus,” fhall appear fhortly. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY, 
FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


HUDIBRASTIC. 
No. II. . 
BATTLE OF THE CRITICS. 


Of fam'd Pomposos, and modern wits, 
Now styl'd by authors, the Hyper-Crits, 
And their dread battle, on Phocis’ plain, 
Wirth all the number that was slain, 

In vent’ring wickedly thys t’ abuse 
The modern writers—sink lovety muse. 

And now the bugle loud and shrill 

Resounded on Parnassus’ hiil, 

And poets and pcetesses 

Were summon’d up to file their pleas, 
’Gainst Critics who had dar’d condemn 
The works compos’d by those or them. 

You've heard the woives in angry prowl, 
And eke the hounds in distant how]; 
You've heard the croaks of distant trogs, 
While sitting on the floating logs; 
You've heard the foaming, snorting steed, 
While posting onward in full speed; 
You’ve heard the thunders distart roar; 
You've seen the surges lash the shore; 
E’en these are trifles, when compar d 
With loss of merit to a bard. 

But so it was, Apollos’ will, 

That those who claim’d, or wit or skill, 
To fam’d Parnassus, swift should hie, 
Where judges should their causes try. 
All such as did good sense inherit, 

And who the laurel crown did merit; 
And some I saw, both great and small, 
Although they had no sense at all, 
Prepar’d their plea. And off they set 
To an Ecury, where beasts were Ict. 
Was’t Apollo’s—No, 1 ween— 

") Was one that every day is seen, 
Where riders cach were gravely setting 
On hobbies of their own begeiting, 

Just like a frog, when trusset oh, 

He creaks and swells himself in pond. 
But fearful I should get before ye, 

I'll e’en commence the doughty stery: 
Some dream asleep, others awake, 

So we but dream, what odds does’t make; 
And did you know what I was after, 


T would make you shake your sides with laughter. 


Now Sol arose, and darkness tied, 

And high Parnassus shows her head; 

The world seems turn’d, now up, now down, 
With hodge podge Scribblers of the town. 


‘ 


F’en Minims, Crotchets, Quavers too, 

And Flats, and Sharps, with fiddling crew 
Of catgut scrapers, and hanjoe thrums, 

Or jug-bird catcalls, hung on thumbs; 

A motley procession thus conven'd, 

Whose presumption, novght but pity screen’d; 
The bold pretenders onward trudge, 

Where fam’d Apollo sat as Judge. 

The order of this great procession, 

Though commen, set was out of fashien, 

For Minors wish'd to take the lead 

Of Ancients, who wish’d them good speed; 
Asid now the bread and beaten way, 

Direct up hill, each Geth essay, 

Their gnomors pointing to the cast, 

Thus onward travel man and beast; 

The Studious porit.g oer 
The Lyrics, with their dythyrambics; 
Bombastics, if I here might class ‘em, 
All aiming at Gradus Parnassum; 
Pindaric, and Liegize poneys, 

Epic, Eniyramatic cronies; 

Wile Sat’ric Pegasus’ plump ard far, 
The road beg. 


jambics, 


les with laugi and chat; 

These Quizz.c, and Gogglecpic verse, 

In Hudibrastic strains rehearse; 

As tothe court these wits were trav'ling, 
~~ 

"Bout prior merit most were cav ung: 


Lv 


But as my Pegasus inclines to rest, 

To stop at present, I think best; 

My next shall show wha: each did do, 
And so I'll end my Number Two; 

And if my muse doth not me hinder, 
You'll hear the rest from, Jommy Tinder, 
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ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT SON OF 
0. C——, ESQ 


O! thou so dear, belov'd, lamented boy, 
Thy parents’ grief, so late thy parents’ joy; 
Their youngest hope, in lie’s tair dawuimg bloom, 
Snatch’d to the cold, dark mansicns of the tomb. 
Had fate been kind, perhaps in iuture years, 
‘Shy filial hand had dried thy parent’s tears; 
Ah then what transports had their bosoms prov’d! 
To ’ve seen thee virtuous, honor’d, and belov'd; 
By science grac'd, wih each fine feeling traught, 
In action noble, and sub.ime in thougit; 
What hopes, what joys we counted yet in store, 
Now call’d thy early exit to deplore: 
With fruitless anguish, siill we love to trace 
The budding beauties o1 thine angel tace, 
That open brow where candour sai enshrin’d, 
(The taires* promise of a lib’ral mind) 
‘he liquid Instre which thine eyes disclos’d, 
Ere the fell tyrant their fring’d curiains clos’d; 
Vain, vaim regrets, beyond our aching sghr, 
Thine infani spirit seeks che realms of mgit. 
While kindred tears thy sacred uri bedew, 


‘Thy distant friend, uner nscious of thy fate, 
Perhaps e’en now with fondest hopes elace, 

Chides the slow progress of each tardy day, 

W hich bids his youthful step, reluctant stay 

From hongfelt happiness, domestic joy, 

That finest gold uumix’d wich base alloy, 

That dearest sclace to frail morials given, 

Man’s purest bliss, the kindest boon of heaven. 

Eviza. 


TO X. Y. Z. 


Two hundred thirty five ’s the sum 
John luckily cbiain’d, 
When atter paying r nety four, 
One forty-one remain’d; 
One half of which> John cheerfully 
Unto a friend did Ivan, 
And forty seven pounds} laid out 
On self and Gammer Joan. 
These sums substract, and then you'll find 
One tenth the whole} remauis behind. 
Thus without mathemat’s you see 
Tis all made out by A. B.C. 


* £70 10 
+ 47 4 the while 
« ft 23 10 ao the while. 
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FEW HAPPY MATCHES 


{From Watts’ Lyric Poems. } 
Say, mighty Lovg, and teach my song, 
do whom the sweetes: joys belong, 
And who the happy pairs, 
Whose yielding hearts, and joining hands, 
Find blessing twisted with their bands, 
‘lo soften all their cares. 


Not the wild herd of nymphs and swains, 
That thoughtless fly intothe chains, 

As custom leads the way: 
It there be bliss without design, 





Ivies and oaks may grow and :wine, 
And be as dlest as they. 


And mourn the doom which tore thee trom their views 
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THE CHARLESTON SPECTATOR.” 


Not sordid souls of earthly mould, 

W ho drawn by kindred charms of gold- 
Yo duli embraces move: 

So twe rich mountains of Peru, 

May rush to wealthy marriage too, 
And make a world of love. 


Not the mad tribe that hell inspires 

With wanton flames: those raging fires, 
The purer bliss destroy: 

On £'na’s top the furies wed, 

And sheets of lightning dress the bed 
1" improve the burning joy. 


Not the dull pairs, whose marble formy 
None of the melting passions warms, 

Can mingle hearis and hands: : 
Lugs.of green wood that quench the-coals, 
Are tharried just like stoic souls, 

With osiers for their bands. 


Not tainds of melancholy strain, 
Still silent, cr tha‘ still complain, 
Can the dear bondage bless: 
As well may heavenly comfort spring 
From two old Lutes with ne’er a string, 
Or none beside the bass. 


Nor can the soft enchantments hold 

Two jarmng:s’uls ci angry mould, 
The rugged and the heen: 

Samp cn’s yung Foxes might as well: 

I: bonds of cheerful wedice! dwell, 
Wich fire-brands ty’d between, Beak 


Nor jet the cruel fetters bind 
A gen:le to a sayage mind; 
For Love abhors the sight: 
Loose the ferceff yger from the Deer, 
For native rage and herive fear 
Kise and forbid delight. 


Twe kindest souls alone must meet, 

Tis friendship makes the bondage sweet, 
And feed their mutual loves; 

Bright Venus on her rclling throne 

Is drawn by gentlest birds alone, 
And Cupids yoke the doves. 


RIDDLE. 


We are all Curious little creature, 

All of different voice and features; 

One of us in Glass is set, 

Another you will find in Jet, 

One of us you will find in Tin, ' 

And the fourth a box within, 
If the fifth you will pursue, ‘ 
It will never fly from you, 

And the sixth you may decry 

In a gaudy Butterfly. 


EPIGRAM. 


Quaker boasted, with a strange delight, 


What'er he did was always surely right: __ 
‘Lrue,” says @ parson, ** but pray where’s the merit? 
He cant be wrong who’s guided by the spirit.” 
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